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The Middle Colonies in 1755. H 



MILITARY AND POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN THE 
MIDDLE COLONIES IN 1755. 

The Effect of Braddock's Defeat, and of. Johnson's Victory over 
Dieskau ; Party Dissensions in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

BY DANIEL DULANY. 

[Several years ago, Mr. Oswald Tilghman, of Baston, Maryland, discovered 
the following " News-Letter," written by Mr. Dulany. It is a fine specimen of 
that class of letter writing which the Telegraph, the Printing Press, and 
other modern improvements will soon cause to be numbered among the 
" Lost Arts." 

Before the era of newspapers and pamphlets, letters like that of Mr. 
Dulany were seldom reserved for the eyes of those alone to whom they were 
addressed, but received a wider circulation. Thus the views of prominent 
persons were disseminated, and commented upon by their associates, and the 
letters themselves not unfrequently copied. 

The one we print was found among the papers of Charles Carroll, " Bar- 
rister," as he was called, to distinguish him from Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton. The barrister married a daughter of the Hon. Matthew Tilghman, 
Mr. Oswald Tilghman's great-grandaunt. 

The views of one so eminent as Daniel Dulany, of the condition of the 
Colonies at such a critical period in their history as 1755, are deserving of 
no small weight, but it must be borne in mind in reading his arraignment of 
the Quakers in the Assembly of Pa., that it was written under circumstances 
that would have made it difficult for one, better acquainted with the tenets 
of the Friends than it was the fortune of Mr. Dulany to be, to do justice to 
their motives. 

The letter treats very fully of Braddock's Expedition and Defeat, a theme 
it would appear of lasting interest from the continued demand for the history 
of it written by the late WinthTop Sargent, and published by the Historical 
Society. — Ed.] 

Annapolis, 9th Dec. 1755. 
Dear Sir: — 

As the critical situation we are in, and your connections 
with this place, will, I presume, recommend to you any intel- 
ligence from hence, however imperfect, and as I have the 
strongest inclination to cultivate an acquaintance I found so 
much pleasure in, I have set myself down to scribble to you 
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a long letter, which I am sure you'll at least excuse for the 
subject and motive. 

We, who were scarcely known out of our own country, 
have now the eyes of all Europe turned upon us, as our im- 
portance begins to be understood. Perhaps in less than a 
century, the ministers may know that we inhabit part of a 
vast continent, and the rural gentry hear that we are not all 
black, that we live in houses, speak English, wear clothes, and 
have some faint notions of Christianity. 

Have you any cows, or horses in Maryland, sir ? is a ques- 
tion I have been often asked, and when I have answered in 
the affirmative, the reply has been, Oh ! Oh ! you do not get 
them from Old England then ! But it is no wonder that 
such a question shou'd be asked twenty miles from London, 
when a certain committee during the application for the Salt 
Bill were wise enough to ask — Have you any rivers ? Pray, 
how many ? Have you any fish in them ? Pray, how many? 
"Well, pray tell us, did you ever kill any fish in passing any 
of your rivers as you call them ? and if the answer happen 
to be in the affirmative, which it might be, and be very true, 
the witness was certainly dismissed. What man of prudence 
would venture to tell an English fox-hunter that there are 
some among us who hunt fish on horseback? 1 But yet, per- 
haps, this would be as easily believed, as that one set of people 
could be so infatuated as to declare against the right of self- 
defence, when barbarians the most cruel and merciless were 
in the heart of their country, or that another should be so 
tenacious of what they call Privilege as to expose themselves 
an easy prey to rapacious invaders, or many others their lives, 
as has really happened. To you who know what our politicks 
have been, I dare to write, but only to you, or such as yon, 
in whom I may expect to raise some admiration at the ex- 
tremity of our folly and distractions, but as you have seen 
the symptoms of them, I may expect some belief. 

1 In 1856 I witnessed twenty or more men on horseback, with flambeaux 
and spears, fishing in the James Eiver, about one hundred miles above Rich- 
mond.— T. W. 
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When the English troops arrived at Alexandria, 1 having 
heard much of their gallant appearance, I was led by curiosity 
to pay them a visit ; but I had not been long in the place be- 
fore I had too much reason to apprehend an unhappy issue to 
the expedition. The greatest animosity appeared among some 
of the principal officers. I heard of young men being favor- 
ites, and of others, whose rank and age and character entitled 
them to respect, being in disgrace, and kept at a distance. As 
there always will be attachments from personal regard, or 
considerations of interest in every army, it can rarely happen 
that any animosity among officers of rank will be exclusively 
confined to themselves — it soon becomes contagious, even pri- 
vate men catch the disease. When the two regiments left 
Alexandria, they took different routes, 2 Halkett's 3 through 
Virginia, and Dunbar's 4 through this Province. With all the 
care and prudence in the world, the march of the troops could 
not but prove burthensome. No magazines of provisions had 
been established, and the counties being but thinly and poorly 
settled, were but little able to supply those necessaries and 
conveniences the troops might want. Many irregularities 

1 The house occupied by Gen. Braddock was the residence of Col. John 
Carlyle,* who tendered it for the General's use. It was built by Col. Carlyle, 
and is still standing, but in front of it modern buildings have been con- 
structed that conceal it from those who pass along the street. Its site ad- 
joins that of the Mansion House, which is at the corner of Fairfax and 
Cameron Streets. These names are yet preserved, and are historical for the 
Fairfaxes are the Barons of Cameron in the Peerage of Scotland. The 
family has continued its residence in this country ; the present Lord Fairfax 
residing in Maryland. At Col. Carlyle's house was a young colored servant 
girl, named Penny, to whom Gen. Braddock, on leaving, said, " You are only 
a penny now, but I hope on my return you will be two pence." And this is 
his only saying that is remembered. — T. W. 

2 The routes are still called by the people of the country " Braddock's 
Roads."— T. W. 

* Sir Peter Halkett, Colonel of the 44th Eegt, who was killed at the 
Defeat of Braddock, see History of Braddock's Expedition, by Winthrop 
Sargent, p. 294. 

4 Col. Dunbar, of the 48th Regt. He succeeded Braddock in the com- 
mand of the expedition. 



* Not Carey, as stated in Lossing's Mount Vernon and its Associations. 
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were committed by the troops in this Province, which nothing 
can excuse — our people were treated as slaves, and as arrogance 
unchecked knows no bounds, the military soon silenced the 
civil power, property became dependent on the moderation 
of a licentious soldiery triumphing over the sanction of laws, 
and the authority of magistracy. Soon after the General's 
arrival at Fredericktown, orders were issued to the recruiting 
officers to enlist all able-bodied men, servants not excepted. 
These orders were punctually executed by the officers of Dun- 
bar's Regiment, to the great injury and oppression of many 
poor people, whose livelihood depended in great measure upon 
their property in their servants. 

We had but one recruiting officer from Halkett's Regiment, 
and it is remarkable that he did not enlist, or offer to enlist, 
one servant, and I have been informed that the few servants 
who were enlisted in Virginia in pursuance of these orders 
by the officers of Halkett's Regiment, were discharged by the 
Colonel upon the application of the masters, and such was the 
prudence and humanity of that worthy gentleman, and Lieu- 
tenant-Col. Cage, that every one in Virginia is satisfied. 1 No 
more inconvenience was suffered by the march of that regi- 
ment, than such a body of men must necessarily occasion in 
a young and thinly-settled country. It is doing Sir Peter 
Halkett's memory but mere justice, to say that his good sense, 
courteous behavior, and benevolence deservedly gained him 
universal esteem among us, and that it is more than probable 
if his advice had had the influence it merited, the most dis- 
graceful and scandalous defeat that ever was heard of, would 
have been prevented. We all wish that Mr. Gage's merit 
may be rewarded by his being appointed to succeed his late 
worthy colonel. 

1 To those of our readers who only associate the name of Gage with the 
troubles at Boston, and the siege of that Town, it may be of interest to 
know that his services in America were long and valuable. He was under 
Amherst in the expedition against Ticonderoga, was made Maj.-Gen. in 
1761, and Gov. of Montreal. Succeeded Amherst as Commander of the 
British troops in America in 1763, and was made Lieut.-Gen in 1770. He 
married, Dec. 1758, Margaret, daughter of Peter Kemble, President of the 
Council of N. J. 
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General Braddock came to us with the character of a brave 
and experienced officer. His personal courage none can doubt 
of, and had his favorites been men of more experience and 
judgment, he might have gathered laurels where he and his 
army were cruelly butchered. He was too much directed by 
some hot-bloods about him, whose preferment depending upon 
the taking of Fort Du Quesne, they pushed him on, and in- 
flamed his natural temerity. He was fatally persuaded to 
believe that his very appearance would vanquish the foe, and 
that he would have it in his power to say, veni, vidi, viei. 

The plan for the campaign was framed by Mr. Shirley, 1 and 
with so much prudence, that there was the greatest reason to 
hope from it a lasting security to our Colonies. The scheme 
was to attack the enemy in four different places at the same 
time, in Nova Scotia, at Fort Du Quesne, Niagara, and Crown 
Point, and had it been as successfully executed on Mr. Brad- 
dock's part as it was in Nova Scotia, he would have had such 
a body of troops under his command, that, in case of a rup- 
ture with France, might well have alarmed all Canada. Shir- 
ley was obliged to attend the General at Alexandria to pro- 
pose his plan. No steps could be taken to the northward, 
except in regard to Nova Scotia, towards carrying it into ex- 
ecution, till it had received the General's approbation, and 
when it did, Shirley was to return home, his and Pepperell's 2 
Regiments were to be completed, the New England Troops to 
be assembled under Johnson, and provided with all necessaries, 
contracts to be made, magazines erected, provisions collected, 
batteaux built, in short everything to be prepared to the North- 
ward. No one imagined that Braddock would march from 

1 One of the ablest of the Colonial Governors of Massachusetts. He 
planned the expedition against Cape Breton in 1745, and at the time Mr. 
Dulany wrote was Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in N. A. In 
1759 he was made Lt.-Gen. His son was Secretary to Braddock, and was 
killed on the 8th of July, 1755. — Drake. 

Mr. Bancroft states that Shirley was " a worn-out barrister, who knew 
nothing of war." 

8 See Life of Sir William Pepperell, Bart., the only native of New Eng- 
land who was created a Baronet during our connection with the Mother 
Country. By Usher Parsons, Boston, 1856. 
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Fort Cumberland to Fort Du Quesne through an inhospitable 
wilderness, over mountains, and through a thousand passes 
without the utmost caution, without building one fort, erect- 
ing one magazine, or taking one measure for preserving a 
communication with the country from whence he was to be 
supplied with provisions. But he unhappily did, and was 
severely punished for his imprudence. When the news of 
Braddock's defeat reached Mr. Shirley, he assured the officers, 
as it is said, that it could not be true, for the plan agreed upon 
was such as that Mr. Braddock could not be so far advanced. 
This blow disconcerted all their measures to the Northward. 
When the General was killed, and all his papers had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, who was to find provisions, who 
to perform contracts? 

The ardor of the New England men was abated. Johnson, 
instead of six thousand men, had not half that number ; and 
they lived from hand to mouth. Mr. Shirley could not attack 
Niagara, the enemy were too strong there, when they were 
reinforced from Fort Du Quesne. Dunbar (some say by the 
General's orders) in the first panic fell lustily to work in de- 
stroying several pieces of artillery, and all the provisions, 
ammunition, and waggons that might in the least impede a 
hasty retreat, and one would think be did not think him- 
self safe at Wills's Creek, for he soon left tbat place, and lest 
he should not have men enough to share with him the disgrace 
of a precipitate flight, he took with him the independent 
companies that had been ordered before the arrival of General 
Braddock to the defence of our frontiers, and were subject to 
the direction of Governor Dinwiddie. 1 It seems he now pre- 
tends that he had orders from Mr. Shirley to march with all 
expedition to the Northward. ' Tis true he had such orders, 
but he marched before he received them, and he had no orders 
to take with him the Caroline Independent Companies, and 
leave us naked, and exposed to the fury of the Indians, who 
have since his flight cut off many hundred people, and are 
daily perpetrating the most horrid cruelties. The Provincial 

1 Of Virginia. 
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troops had suffered so much in the action, that few who were 
in it returned to Tort Cumberland, and those who did, had 
been so severely harassed that one-half of them deserted, for 
which they had some pretence, as they were promised a dis- 
charge as soon as tbe expedition was over, which had been 
the case with a vengeance. However quick Dunbar was in 
his march to Philadelphia, he was in no great hurry to leave 
it. 

The list of tbe killed published here, fell greatly short of 
the real number, by omitting the Provincial troops who were 
slain. Whether this omission was owing to the lists being 
taken from the returns of the two regiments, or to an opinion 
that the loss of Americans was not worth notice, I don't 
know. 

We had a long and elaborate account of tbe action pub- 
lished here, which was wrote by Orme, one of the aids-de 
camp, and Col. Gage thought proper to contradict it in an 
advertisement he published. In that part of it where Orme 
says that the main body marched up to sustain the advanced 
party, who falling back put the main body into such confusion 
as rendered all the endeavors of the officers to form them in- 
effectual, Col. Gage says in his advertisement that this is a 
mistake, for that the main body were in confusion before they 
came up, and I believe it is very true that they were so, for 
it is allowed on all hands that they never were formed after 
they had passed the river Monongahela, and it was an odd 
conduct to make men march up to sustain a body that was 
attacked, and only to think of forming when they had marched 
up. Before the army had arrived at the river, where the 
men ought to have encamped, and waited till they were re- 
freshed, their spirits recruited, and Dunbar could come up, 
Col. Gage was sent before with two pieces of cannon to take 
possession of Frazier's plantation, in order to secure the pass 
where the army was attacked. This was executed with great 
prudence and success. When this party got to the river, they 
suspected the enemy had just passed it, from the muddiness 
of the water, and of this they saw evident signs, when they 
had passed the river, in the moisture of the earth, and the 
Vol. hi.— 2 
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impressions of many feet. Mr. Gage drew up his men in 
order of battle, and marched without opposition to Frazier's 
house, which he took possession of, without doubt in the view 
of the enemy. He then sent to the General an account of 
what he had observed and done, and desired further orders, 
but the messenger returned without any answer. In this 
situation he, therefore, remained till the main body had passed 
the river, and was not far from him, when he received orders 
to fall into a long march, as the main body were, and in this 
march he was attacked, and the main body being hastened to 
sustain him without order, or disposition, the whole army had 
the appearance at once of a tumultuary mob. Our men shot 
one another, which, with the fire of the enemy, soon made a 
great slaughter. If any of the men ventured to ascend the 
eminence, which was often attempted by the Virginians, they 
were exposed to a double fire, from the enemy in front, and 
our men behind. The enemy, who could hardly trust to what 
they saw, were upon the point of leaving us, and ceased firing 
for some minutes, but our men remaining in the same confu- 
sion, and not advancing a step, and wildly firing without 
seeing a creature to fire at, they sounded the charge, and being 
sheltered by trees, and having a fair mark to shoot at, the 
action (if such it may be called) continued till two-thirds of 
our army were killed or wounded, and those who were able 
to run away, except a small guard in the rear, had expended 
all their ammunition — the enemy pursued to the river with- 
out doing much execution, and then returned and put to death 
all the wounded who were left in the field, except one person, 
who, 'tis said, they spared. What mercy can those hell- 
hounds expect should they, in their turn, be vanquished. I 
hope they will meet with as much as they deserve, and no 
more. ' Tis a cruel method of war which excludes all hu- 
manity to the vanquished, but non lex equior ulla est. 
Quam necis artifices arid sua. 
Johnson treated 1 his prisoners with the greatest humanity, 

1 Subsequently Sir "William Johnson, who, in 1755, was commissioned 
Maj.-Gen., and given command of the expedition against Crown Point. For 
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but I believe tbe officers who were in the defeat at Mononga. 
hela are too much enraged at the infernal cruelty of the French 
to applaud his conduct. I heard a little story to the North- 
ward which seems an evidence of this. A gentleman there 
expressed his surprise that Johnson had not taken more pri- 
soners, and an officer of considerable rank in Braddock's Ex- 
pedition said, with some emotion, that he was surprised Mr. 
Johnson had taken one. 

It might seem strange that Mr. Braddock marched out with 
no more than sixty or seventy Indians. ' Tis said he might 
have been joined by five or six hundred of them, had he 
thought their friendship worth conciliating, and taken prompt 
measures for that purpose. It is said they had declared their 
attachment to the English, and that they were willing to 
attend the army. Upon these occasions the Indians expect 
some ceremony, and always require presents. One Gist, 1 a 
young man who had been a dabbler in the Indian trade, in 
which his father had been more lai'gely concerned, was sent 
to invite the Indians to the camp, and notwithstanding they 
did not like the manner of the invitation, five hundred of 
them were preparing to return with him, but were prevented 
by the remonstrance of one Parris, who traded and had great 
influence with them. He represented to them that it did not 
appear Gist had any commission to invite them, but from 
what he said — that he had brought with him no presents, 
that it was improbable one so young, and of such little ac- 
count should be sent alone upon a business of such great im- 
portance. That he did not doubt but that the English would 
be glad to see them, and would reward them well, if they 
would wait a little, but that they must expect only a slender 

his victory over Dieskau at Lake George, Sept. 8th, 1755, he received the 
thanks of Parliament, £5000, and a baronetcy. — Life and Times of Sir 
William Johnson, Bart, by Wm. L. Stone, Albany, 1865. 

1 It is hard to say which one of the Gists is here referred to. Christopher 
Gist, the son of Eichard, accompanied "Washington to the Ohio in 1753. 
His father, Eichard, was one of the surveyors employed to lay out the origi- 
nal Baltimore town, and may have been the elder of the name mentioned by 
Mr. Dulany. Christopher and his two sons were with Braddock. — Biographi- 
cal Sketches of Distinguished Marylanders, Esmeralda Boyle, Bait., 1877. 
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reward, if they returned with Gist — that he would assume 
the merit of their services, and receive the reward of them. 
Upon these remonstrances they refused to go with Gist, and 
told him they expected to be treated with, and to see some 
person of authority, upon whose promises they might rely. 
I never heard that a second message was sent to these Indians, 
but that a reward was offered for the apprehension of Parris, 
though perhaps it would have been more prudent to have 
made him a present, as with his assistance the Indians might 
have been more easily managed. 

Of the sixty or seventy Indians who went out with Brad- 
dock, only thirteen attended him to the Monongahela. What 
was the reason of their defection, I have not certainly heard. 1 

As Orme is gone home, I take it for graDted his account of 
the action will be published there, and, perhaps, may give the 
public a different impression of the conduct of the expedition 
than a disinterested and candid narrative would do. He ab- 
solutely governed Mr. Braddock, and his influence and inso- 
lence became so notorious that there is hardly any one in the 
army who cannot give instances of them. The General was 
a man of violent passions, of approved courage, and of clear 
honesty ; and, as it generally happens to men of his cast, very- 
susceptible of obstinate resentment, and implicit confidence. 
His confidence in Orme was such, as that his favorite could 
make him smile or frown upon whom he pleased. Men of 
experience and military pretensions could not court the patron- 
age of a youngster, and it was his ambition, as well as interest, 
to guard all the avenues to the General's esteem or counte- 
nance, that no one might pass without his permission. His 
insolence (the inseparable vice of exalted worthlessness) in- 
creased with his influence, and every one was sure to suffer 
the former, who would not court the latter, and, therefore, as 
there is a pride in real merit which will not stoop for its re- 
ward to mean compliances, the more merit a man had the less 
countenance he received. The arrogance of this upstart was 
monstrous. He not only lorded it over and insulted the mili- 

1 Mr. Sargent, in his History of the Braddock Expedition, thinks that 
the blame rested with Gov. Dinwiddie, see pp. 168-69. 
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tary men, but the country, and people of it wherever he went 
were calumniated, or oppressed by him. His influence all 
America has reason to deplore, his insolence to resent, and his 
enmity to fear, if he has yet the power of hurting us by his 
representations, for nothing makes a man of a bad disposition 
so implacable, as the consideration of his having injured others 
without cause. 1 

The most scandalous and disgraceful defeat that ever was 
heard of, the defeat of an army of regular troops, well ap- 
pointed, with a good train of artillery, every instrument of 
war, all the necessaries and conveniences which could reason- 
ably be desired, by five or six hundred men, one-half of whom 
were naked barbarians, without one piece of artillery, or any 
advantage but of being possessed of a little eminence, and 
sheltered by growing trees, which might have been gained in 
a few minutes, was owing to the accursed influence of this 
man. 

In the account he gave of this action, he did all he could 
to excuse the General, which, indeed, was necessary to vindi- 
cate himself. Every one knew there was a fault somewhere, 
and his business was to impute it where the end might be 
answered, and the least contradiction given. The officers all 
behaved as well as men in their circumstances could do. Had 
the blame been thrown upon them, they would have wiped 
off the aspersion, and probably recriminated. They were, 
therefore, to be represented as attacking the enemy in a body 
and singly, to animate the men by their example ; but the 
men would not do their duty, listen to any exhortations, or 

1 Prom a note in Sargent's History of Braddoek's Expedition, p. 283, 
it appears that the opinion expressed by Mr. Dulany, of Capt. Eobt. Orme, 
does not agree with that formed by others with whom he came in contact. 
Shirly wrote that Orme was honest and capable, and thought it fortunate 
that the General was so much under his influence, and that when he returned 
to England he would put the affairs of the western campaign in a true light. 
Orme's commission was that of Lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards. 
He was wounded at the same time Braddock was killed, but recovered and 
returned to England. He died Feb. 1781. Mr. Sargent thought he was 
connected with the family of the same name, who seem through continued 
generations to be identified with the East India Company. 
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obey any command — even the officers themselves laugh at the 
fulsome flattery. I believe, since I have seen and conversed 
with many officers who were in the action, that the men did 
not behave so well as might have been wished, and that it was 
owing to the extreme and unnecessary hardships and fatigue 
they had suffered, to their being almost starved in the midst 
of plenty, to their not being formed, to their diffidence of the 
abilities of those who advised the General, and to the little 
weight they observed those officers to have whom they thought 
the most capable. 

After this defeat, and the precipitate flight of Dunbar to 
Philadelphia, 1 the enemy fell upon the Provinces of Virginia 
and Maryland, and have burnt and destroyed a great many 
plantations, and murdered the families upon them. All the 
plantations in this Province (except two or three) for near one 
hundred miles to the Eastward of Fort Cumberland have been 
destroyed, or deserted. The people of Pennsylvania had 
flattered themselves that the Indians would spare them, and, 
indeed, it was so late before they were attacked, that many 
people suspected they had some grounds to rely upon the 
mercy of the savages f but the Virginians having granted a 
large sum of money for the defence of their country, and the 
Indians having laid waste so much of that and this country, 
and no measures having been taken in Pennsylvania for the 
defence of the back people, they have been attacked also, and, 
as they were quite defenceless, have suffered extremely. 

Political disputes have run as high in Pennsylvania as here 
and have been managed with greater bitterness against their 
Governor. 3 It seems he was suspected of being in an interest 
against the Quakers before his appointment to the govern- 
ment of that Province, and it having been reported that he 
was the author of a piece called the Present State of Penn- 

1 "On Friday, y° 29th of Augt. 1755, came to Philada. with the remainder 
of Sr Peter Halket's and his own Regimts., and of the 3 Independant Com- 
panys."— See Memorandum by Robt. Strettell, Penna. Mag., vol. ii. p. 110. 

8 The Indian incursions against the settlements in Pennsylvania did not 
take place until the month of Oct. 1755. 

3 Robert Hunter Morris. 
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sylvania, in which the prevailing party of that Province have 
been roughly enough handled, 1 he soon became extremely ob- 
noxious to the Quakers, who are, I believe, the most teasing 
and pertinacious people upon earth. In the messages from 
the Lower House he has been most scurrilously and contempt- 
uously treated, all the ill-language they could collect has been 
used by them to express the most malevolent and malicious 
reflections. Franklin is said to have had a principal hand in 
these compositions, who is, from a private difference, a most 
malignant enemy to the Governor. 

The Quakers had managed the Germans, and dissenters of 
all denominations with so much address, as to attach them to 
their party. 2 The Germans, who had felt all the galling op- 
pressions of a military government in Europe, were glad to 
be governed by the professors of such pacifick principles, as 
the best security against the evils which had driven them 
from their own country, and the dread of an established clergy 
animated all dissenters with favorable sentiments towards the 
Quakers, whom they knew to be invincible enemies to such 
an establishment. But as property is the great idol of man- 
kind, however they may profess their regard for liberty and 
religion, when the Indians fell upon Pennsylvania, and had 
penetrated into the best-settled parts of that Province, the 
Germans complained that no measures had been taken to 
avert this calamity, cried out for protection, demanded arms, 
and finding the necessity of some legal means to compel men 
to join in the defence of their property, signed an application 
for a Militia Law. The Quakers on their part prepared an 
address intimating in an obscure and canting style (as their 
manner is), that even money ought not to be granted, which 
might, in the application of it, show that they rather depended 
upon the arm of the flesh, than the interposition of Provi- 
dence. This address had been presented, and lain in the 
Lower House for some time before the purport of it was pub- 
licly known. However, a copy of it having, by some means 

1 It was written by the Kev. William Smith, D.D. 

2 The true cause of this affiliation was that the Mennonites and other denom- 
inations among the Germans were averse to bearing arms. 
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or other, got abroad (for which the Lower House discharged 
their door-keeper), and the members having expressed their 
dislike of the style of the application for a militia law, every 
one was enraged against the Quakers. The magistrates could 
hardly protect them from the insults of the mob. A number 
of people had gathered together at Philadelphia, and demanded 
protection in such manner as threatened outrage if it was 
denied, and, indeed, all the symptoms of a civil convulsion 
appeared. The Assembly were greatly embarrassed — an effec- 
tual Militia Law would have destroyed all Quakerism, and 
the multitude were to be soothed. They did not know how 
to give up the point of taxing the Proprietary estate (which 
in reason and justice ought certainly to be taxed), yet nothing 
could be done without giving money. The affair of the 
Militia Law being the most important, consideration was for 
a long time postponed. They fell upon an expedient to ob- 
viate the difficulty they were under, in regard to the Money 
Bill. They inserted a clause in it by which the propriety of 
taxing the estate of the Penns was left to the decision of the 
Crown. This appeal was an extraordinary step, but, as it was 
to the Throne, the Governor could not speak plainly his ob- 
jection to it, though it did in effect give up the whole legis- 
lative power to the Crown, and implied an admission that this 
power, when the immediate safety of the people required it, 
could not be exercised according to the terms of the charter, 
and seemed to indicate a defect in the constitution requiring 
a remedy. Whilst this matter was depending, the embarrass- 
ment the Governor and the Assembly were equally under, was 
removed by the receipt of an instruction from Messrs. Penn, 
by which they bound themselves, though not in the way 
desired by the Assembly, to contribute the sum of £5000 
towards the defence of the Province. As this sum was ten 
times more than a taxation of this estate would have pro- 
duced, the point in dispute was effectually settled, and a Bill 
for £60,000 passed — a Militia Law (such as it is) was also sent 
up and passed. The preamble to this Act shows what diffi- 
culties the Assembly were under. 

The behavior of the Quakers, and the pressing messages of 
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the Governor sent them to comply with the reasonable requi- 
sitions of the people, have gained him much popularity and 
the multitude are now as loud in his praise as they were be- 
fore in their clamours against his measures. They suppose that 
his representations induced the Messrs. Penn to contribute so 
largely to the defence of the Province. The Quakers, who 
are possessed of what Swift calls the most useful talent in 
politics, on their part, insinuate that this instruction had ar- 
rived long before he communicated it — that he post-dated the 
copy he sent the Lower House, and would have interrupted 
this munificence to the Province, if he could have prevailed 
upon the Assembly to have given up the point, which for the 
interest of the people they had so obstinately maintained. 

God knows when there will be an end to our disputes. The 
late subject of contention between the Government 1 and the 
Lower House of Assembly has been the ordinary licenses, 2 and 
I believe the whole Province have such an opinion of the 
conduct of their representatives in insisting upon this matter, 
that they would hardly consent that it should be waived, if 
the enemy were in the heart of the Province. 

When it first was proposed to apply the revenue arising 
from ordinary Licences as a mean to sink the last item of 
money the Assembly oft'ered, I think it was so plainly impro- 
per, and might have been so clearly shown that the former 
incumbrances upon it were so heavy, as that nothing could be 
expected from it towards sinking the money in a reasonable 
time, that the Lower House might have been prevailed upon 
to have waived it, but the Upper House insisting that it be- 
longed to the Proprietary's {rational) Prerogative, the whole 
dispute turned upon that, and though it was most egregiously 
mismanaged on both sides, yet towards the conclusion of the 
controversy, some of the members having got into their hands 
the case of Inns Hutt, 100, and Dr. Carroll's informing the 
House that he had seen the Secretary's commission in the 
Provincial office (of a date subsequent to the first dispute 
about the ordinary Licenses) in which there was a grant of or- 

1 Of Maryland. * Tavern Licenses? 
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dinary Licenses to that officer, the uproar was so great that the 
House had very near prorogued itself. They voted this graut 
illegal, a monopoly, etc., and in an address to the Governor, 
declared they would not be wearied out by frequent meetings, 
and desired that he would not call them together till he found 
the Council in a disposition to act with candor, and do justice 
to the country. All this happened before Braddock's defeat, 
and the Assembly have not met since, which I can't but 
think an iil-advised step. The Indians have laid waste the 
country, murdered many of the inhabitants, who, having no 
arms or ammunition, could not resist them. The Govern- 
ment can't protect the country without the concurrence of 
the Assembly — they have had no opportunity of giving it. 
Perhaps had they met, nothing would have been done, but 
that would have been their fault. If they have been wrong 
in contending for the ordinary Licenses, as they have not had 
an opportunity of taking the proper measures for the defence 
of the country, they may say what they please — that they 
would have joined in any measures, and waived all disputes, 
that, however they might have insisted upon what they ap- 
prehended to be their right when Braddock's Army protected 
the country, they would have given up small matters when 
their country was attacked. 

Nothing has been done for the defence of the Province but 
by private subscription, principally among the merchants, and 
in two or three counties, and the sum raised thereby was so 
small as to be of very little service, and is now nearly ex- 
pended; and the burthen and inequality of this sort of con- 
tribution is so great, that, I believe, it will not be solicited a 
second time. 

The Proprietary has lost a vast country by our unhappy 
disputes, and the business of the Land Office has greatly de- 
creased, and if some method is not speedily fallen upon to 
settle matters, I can foresee that this Province will be brought 
to the greatest distress, and the Proprietary's revenue con- 
siderably diminished. A subscription paper is handed about 
for the support of an agent, and 'tis said that a large sum 
is already subscribed. I believe the people don't know 
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whom to send home upon this business, and that if they could 
get a person to undertake it in whom they could confide, they 
would be more liberal on this occasion than ever they were 
in any instance. Everything tends to confusion, and the 
bitterness and malignity of party is such that I wish myself 
somewhere else. 

Dr. Carroll is dead, and died as he lived, an extraordinary 
man. He took no other sustenance for a considerable time 
before he died than spring water. He has directed his son by 
his will to plead the Act of Limitation to all claims that may 
be barred by it, and after declaring himself a sound Protes- 
tant, and a true member of the Church of England, as by law 
established, he concludes thus : "Now to God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost be all Honor and Glory, 
forever and ever, Amen." 

The clamors against Popery are as loud as ever. One of 
our priests had like to have fallen into the hands of the army 
when the troops were at Alexandria, and if he had, I believe 
he would have been hanged as a spy. The man had been 
sauntering about in the camp, and some one from Maryland 
whispered that he was a priest. This was soon noised about, 
and the priest thinking himself not very safe on the South 
side of the Potomaek, made all the haste he could to a boat 
which was waiting for him, and had but just put off, when 
he discovered a party of soldiers running to the place where 
the boat had waited for him. The officer who commanded 
this party called to the boatsmen to return, but the priest 
prevailed upon them to make all the expedition they could 
to the opposite shore. Something ought to be done in regard 
to these priests, but the present heat and ferment of the times 
are such that nothing short of a total extermination of them, 
and an absolute confiscation of all their estates will be heard 
of with temper, and that the Romish laity might be laid 
under some restraints in the education of their children is 
greatly to be wished, but all moderate and reasonable pro- 
positions for this end would now be at once rejected. 

It has always been my opinion that the Romish laity ought 
inviolably to enjoy their property, and the full benefit and 
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participation of those laws by which the subject is protected, 
and also to be indulged in a modest and peaceable exercise of 
their religion, and that, therefore, in imposing restrictions on 
their clergy, care ought to be taken not absolutely to exclude 
them, though the greatest care ought to be taken lest they (as 
they are wont to do) transgress the proper business of their 
functions by subjecting them to such restraints as may deter 
them from a conduct tending to the mischief and disturbance 
of the society. The extreme severities some among us pro- 
pose are, I think, unnecessary, and, therefore, persecuting, and 
inconsistent with that lenity and benevolence which unde- 
praved humanity, and the mild religion we profess, inspire 
and enjoin. There is, in the nature of things, an essential 
difference between right and wrong, which no power on earth 
can alter, however it may enforce an acquiescence and sub- 
mission to its mandates, and words may be abused to stigma- 
tize justice, or varnish over and sanctify oppression. Perse- 
cution is so horrible that human nature starts at it, even the 
bloody Inquisitor, whose occupation is murder, disavows per- 
secution, and usurps the venerable name of religion to palliate 
his infernal cruelty, whilst he butchers and mangles the 
unhappy victim to it. But why is this persecution, and not 
every deprivation of property, life, or liberty in its degree 
persecution, which necessity, the preservation, or the welfare 
of the community does not indispensably demand? 

If the defeat of Braddock was unexpected, the defeat of 
Dieskau was as little apprehended by the enemy. Had the 
enemy succeeded in this attack, New York must have been 
in the most imminent danger — Albany would have been re- 
duced, Oswego fallen, of course, and Shirley's Army have 
surrendered at discretion. When this defeat happened, Dun- 
bar was at, or in his flight to Philadelphia. Indeed, if he 
had been at New York, I confess my expectations from his 
conduct are not such as to incline me to think he would have 
been of any great service, had that Province needed his as- 
sistance. 

I believe he would not be sorry to be recalled, nor would any 
one else, especially if he were to be succeeded in his command 
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by his Lt.-Col., Mr. Burton, who is a man of good sense, and 
on all hands acknowledged to be an excellent officer, though 
his contempt for the enemy, and eagerness to get a regiment 
('tis said) contributed somewhat to the late sad disaster. 
'Tis a pity he saw his fault so late, that all a man of courage 
could do proved of very little effect. 

There has not yet been any account published of Johnson's 
victory which may be depended upon. I am but just returned 
from New York, whither I went to accompany our Governor 
at his request, and by all that I could collect there, the New 
England people did not behave so well as might have been 
wished, and nothing but the cowardice of the enemy saved 
them. Mr. Johnson having received intelligence that a large 
body of the enemy were in motion, sent out a party of one 
thousand or twelve hundred men under the command of the 
Colonels Williams and Whiting to reconnoitre them. The 
enemy, also, having intelligence of the march of this body 
of men, formed in an ambuscade, into which our people would 
have inevitable fallen, had it not been for the following ex- 
traordinary accident. Among this party under the command 
of Williams and Whiting were several of the Mohocks, as 
there were of the Potmewagoes among the French. When 
our Indians who were in front were within gunshot of the 
French Indians, they discovered themselves by rising up, and 
discharging their pieces in the air in token of friendship to 
our Indians, and immediately proposed to them to withdraw 
themselves from the English and French Troops, and leave it 
to them to decide their own quarrel. To this proposition 
many of the Mohocks began to listen, when old Hendrick 
fearing the consequence, if this treaty was not interrupted, 
immediately shot one of the French Indians, and thus the 
engagement began. Many of our people ran away as soon as 
the Indians discovered themselves, but another party being 
sent from the camp to support Williams and Whiting, they 
maintained a sort of running fight back again to the camp, the 
French pursuing them in order of battle. Had the enemy 
not been discovered by the above accident, our people must 
have been surrounded and cut to pieces, for the enemy were 
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three to their one. As the fugitives who first returned to the 
camp magnified greatly the number of the enemy, and our 
people had been very roughly handled, there was a great con- 
sternation there when the enemy began their attack, and had 
they pushed it with vigor they must have prevailed, but the 
Indians and Canadians being greatly alarmed at the noise of 
our cannon, soon broke and betook themselves to trees for 
shelter, from whence they fired with very little effect, as they 
were at a great distance. This gave our people some spirits, 
and they had in reality none but the French regulars to en- 
gage, with the advantage of some artillery, and a good breast- 
work. However, as they were not used to a regular platoon 
fire, I am inclined to believe that if the regulars had not been 
seized with a panick, they alone would have defeated us. Mr. 
Johnson behaved extremely well, and did all that could be 
expected from a man of spirit unacquainted with the art of 
war. Lyman hid himself, and many other of the officers did 
not show that resolution so requisite in a soldier. Johnson 
had about twenty-two hundred men, and Dieskau three 
thousand, of whom eight hundred at least were regulars. 
The victory consisted in repelling the enemy. We lost three 
hundred men, and they about two hundred. Our loss within 
the breastwork was trifling — most of our men were killed in 
the party under the command of "Williams and "Whiting. 
We took but few prisoners, among whom was Dieskau, the 
General, who is now at New York, languishing under an in- 
curable wound. 1 So people puff more than the New England 
men. In one of their accounts 'tis said that Dieskau paid 
them compliments for their gallant behavior, but that was so 
far from the case, that I have been well-informed he is ex- 
tremely mortified by the defeat, and has declared that if he 
had had three hundred regulars to have stood by him, he 
might easily have forced Johnson's camp. He might easily 
have escaped, and his motive for not going off is somewhat 
mysterious. Some say he resented the behavior of his men 
so much, as to declare to them, when they were running away, 
that if they did fly, they should leave him. Perhaps he tried 

1 Baron Dieskau recovered and returned to France. He died Sept. 8, 
1767. 
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this expedient to recall his men to their duty, which not suc- 
ceeding, he was taken prisoner. He might without all doubt 
have escaped, for the wound that now threatens his life he 
did not receive till some time after the action. He had re- 
ceived in the action a slight wound in his arm, but when his 
men had betaken themselves to a precipitate flight, he laid 
himself upon the ground, and was first met with by a party 
of our Indians to whom he gave his purse, and they passed 
him without doing, or offering to him the least injury. After- 
wards a party of seven men came up to him, among whom was 
a French deserter, and when he was taking his sword in the 
scabbard out of the belt, to deliver it up to them, the French- 
man shot him. This, Dieskau complained of to Johnson, who 
sent for the man and examined him, and he alleged in his 
excuse that he apprehended Dieskau intended to draw his 
sword, and stand upon his defence. 

One of his Aids-de-camp is also a prisoner at New York. 
He calls himself Monsieur Obrien, but 'tis strongly suspected 
that he was called Paddy O'Brien in his own country. 

I wish that the ill-success of Mr. Braddock, and the defeat 
of Dieskau, may not induce the ministry into the mistake 
that regulars are of no great use in our woods, than which 
nothing can be more detrimental to America. Should we not 
have the assistance of regulars from England, I am afraid we 
shall be little able to withstand the French, who have sent 
in, and will continue every year to pour troops from old France 
into America. 

I am now called upon for my letters, which obliges me to 
break off sooner than I otherwise should have done, though 
when I come to turn over the number of sheets I have scrib- 
bled, I fear you may wish I had done it long ago. 

Please to make my compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. 
I intended to write to Mrs. Anderson, but have trespassed so 
much upon your patience that I have not time. 

I am, Sir, Your Most Ob't & Humble Servant, 

DAN'L DULANY, 9th Dec. 1755. 

[A Postscript to this letter, more social in its character than the letter 
itself, will be printed in our next number. — Ed.] 



